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SUNRISE  at  sea!  The  stillness  was  but  intensified  by  the  rushings  of  the  wind  through 


the  rigging,  and  the  deeper  voices  of  the  billows  as  they  came  in  long  heavy  swells 
against  the  little  vessel  — that  one  tiny  speck  in  all  the  ocean  solitude.  Look  which  way  you 
will,  north,  east,  south  or  west,  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  the  tempestuous  ocean  and  the  bend- 
ing sky,  both  heavy  with  the  dull  gray  of  the  early  morning. 

Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  was  a young  girl,  gazing  with  earnest  eyes  at  the  horizon, 
seemingly  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom  which  hangs  heavily  over  sea  and  sky.  Erect  and  grace- 
ful she  stood,  her  slender  form  swaying  in  rythmic  motion  with  the  ship,  one  little  brown  hand 
holding  the  heavy  masses  of  jet-black  hair  from  her  face,  while  the  other  grasped  the  rail 
before  her. 

The  shadows  were  slowly  giving  way  before  the  approaching  dawn,  and  rays  of  brilliant 
crimson  and  gold  on  the  eastern  horizon  heralded  the  sun’s  approach.  Soon  a red  rim  was 
seen  to  arise  out  of  the  ocean,  and  with  a swiftness  appreciated  only  by  dwellers  in  the  tropics, 
the  king  of  day  mounted  his  throne  ; the  grayness  which  but  a moment  before  had  enveloped 


everything  in  its  dismal  shroud  was  vanquished,  the  ocean  smiled  and  glittered  and  tossed  into 
the  air  little  white  clouds  of  spray  which  were  caught  by  the  sunbeams  in  their  flight. 

Suddenly  a glad  smile  lighted  up  the  eager,  watchful  face  of  the  girl,  and  clapping  her 
hands  she  exclaimed  joyfully:  — 

“ I see  it ! I see  it ! ” At  the  same  time  a loud  ringing  cry  comes  from  the  lookout  at  the 
mast  head : — 

“ Land-ho  ! land-ho!”  and  in  a moment  passengers  and  sailors  were  all  eagerly  looking  at 
a dark  spot  on  the  western  horizon,  which  to  the  most  of  them  seemed  but  a cloud,  yet  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  girl  knew  it  to  be  Nanouti,and  Nanouti  was  home  to  Tiria,  though  it  was  but 
a little  coral  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  people  on  it  were  her  friends,  though 
they  were  ignorant  and  perchance  savage. 

Tiria  had  been  away  from  her  island  home  for  three  years.  She  had  gone  with  the  white 
folk  who  came  in  the  “fire-ship”  from  that  mysterious  land  far  over  the  ocean,  to  the  school 
on  beautiful  Kusaie,  whose  green-clad  hills,  rising  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  were  a con- 
tinual wonder  and  at  first  a fear  to  the  wild  coral  island  maiden. 

It  was  three  years  ago  when  the  ship  first  visited  Nanouti.  It  was  different  from  any  that 
the  natives  had  ever  before  seen  ; and  the  people  on  board  were  different.  Not  that  the  ship 
was  so  much  larger  or  better  than  the  others,  but  it  could  go  as  fast  without  sails  as  with  them, 
for  when  it  first  came  into  the  lagoon,  every  sail  was  closely  furled,  so  that  the  frightened 


natives  thought  the  spirits  must  be  causing  it  to  move  through  the  waters.  They  had  never 
seen  a “ fire-ship  ” before.  When  at  last  they  overcame  their  fear  and  went  on  board,  they 
found  the  little  ship  was  cleaner  and  quieter  than  the  trading  vessels  and  whalers  that  they 
had  seen.  And  the  people  did  not  have  any  tobacco  or  rum,  and  did  not  want  to  trade.  The 
natives  were  amazed.  What  did  they  want  then?  Why  had  they  come,  if  they  would  not  buy 
the  copra  and  coral  and  the  curiously  woven  mats  and  fans,  and  give  them  the  tobacco  and  rum 
so  dear  to  the  savage  heart? 

They  had  gone  out  to  the  ship  in  their  canoes,  and  those  who  had  not  ventured  on  board 
hovered  near  as  she  slowly  swung  round  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  still  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
half  a mile  from  the  edge  of  the  reef  upon  which  the  waves  were  breaking  heavily,  and  then 
rolling  in  to  break  again  with  gentler  force  on  the  white  sands  of  the  beach. 

Beyond  lay  the  island.  Cocoanut  and  breadfruit  trees  gave  grateful  shade  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  tropic  sun,  while  the  green  and  yellow  fruit  of  the  pandanus  trees,  nearly  hidden 
by  the  long  drooping  leaves,  gave  color  to  the  scene.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a scrubby 
undergrowth,  or  with  coarse  sand,  a mixture  of  the  coral  rock  and  shells. 

Scattered  along  the  shore  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  were  the  huts  of  the  natives  ; low 
thatched  roofs,  affording  shelter,  but  apparently  nothing  else.  They  looked  more  like  dilapi- 
dated dog  kennels  than  abodes  for  human  beings. 

There  are  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  on  Nanouti,  and  they  looked  gaunt  and 
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hungry.  The  breadfruit  upon  which  they  depend  for  about  eight  months  of  the  year  was  out  of 
season,  the  pandanus  was  not  ripe,  and  the  people  were  living  on  old  cocoanuts  and  fish,  and  as 
many  of  the  latter  in  this  lagoon  are  poisonous,  the  natives  eat  them  only  when  driven  to  it  by 
starvation,  so  they  were  having  a hard  time  of  it. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  thatched  huts  a girl  was  standing  — and  such  a girl!  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  yet  she  looked  much  older.  Her  heavy  black  hair 
hung  in  wild  tangles  about  her  face,  and  her  only  covering  was  a short  fringe  of  grass  about 
her  waist. 

“Are  you  going  to  see  the  ship-folk,  Tiria?”  asked  a man  as  he  was  passing  by,  and  saw 
her  standing  there. 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  — “ No,”  she  said  indifferently,  then  she  added  coaxingly. 
“ Give  me  some  tobacco,  will  you  ? ” 

The  man  complied  with  her  request,  and  soon  she  was  lolling  in  the  sun  in  front  of  the 
hut,  smoking  with  all  the  gravity  and  evident  enjoyment  of  one  long  accustomed  to  the  habit. 

As  she  lay  there  the  sound  of  singing  came  from  a larger  house  near  by,  where  the  chief 
of  the  island  lived.  Her  tobacco  was  gone,  and,  having  nothing  to  do,  curiosity  prompted  her 
to  go  over  and  see  what  the  strange  white  folk  were  doing. 

A crowd  of  natives  was  gathered  in  the  house  and  hanging  about  the  entrance.  In  their 
midst  were  the  people  from  the  ship,  and  wonder  of  wonders!  She  saw  a dozen  or  more  girls 
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about  her  own  age,  but  how  different  they  were.  They  were  clothed  just  like  the  white  folk, 
and  how  bright  and  happy  they  seemed  — Notone  of  them  looked  hungry!  And  yes,  there 
was  Likinebbi,  who  went  to  the  big  school  only  last  year  from  this  very  island  ! She  would 
get  hold  of  her  and  ask  her  what  it  all  meant. 

She  listened  with  unhearing  ears  till  the  last  song  was  sung,  and  as  the  girls  came  out  she 
called  to  Likinebbi.  The  girl  looked  up,  then  joyfully  called  her  by  name,  and  soon  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  these  wonderfully  changed  girls,  and  they  were  all  talking  together  of  their  life 
at  Kusaie. 

“ Can  I go  ? ” at  last  she  asked,  “ Will  the  ship-folk  take  me  ? ” 

“ Mother,”  called  Likinebbi,  “ This  girl  wants  to  go  with  us.  Can  she  ? ” 

This  was  three  years  ago.  She  had  been  bad,  very  bad,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Dirty 
and  degraded  ; lying,  stealing  and  quarrelsome.  But  she  went  to  the  big  school,  and  now  was 
for  the  first  time  to  see  her  friends  again. 

***** 

The  little  ship  had  rapidly  approached  the  island  and,  long  before  the  sun  had  reached  the 
zenith,  was  lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  lagoon,  surrounded  by  the 
canoes  of  the  natives  from  the  shore  who  swarmed  the  deck,  bringing  with  them  presents  of 
cocoanuts  and  pandanus  for  their  friends  among  the  girls. 

Likinebbi  had  been  sought  out  by  her  father  who  was  talking  earnestly  to  her.  At  last 


she  left  him  and  went  into  the  cabin  where  the  white  folk  were  busily  preparing  to  go  ashore. 
She  hesitated  a moment  and  then  said  : “ My  father  is  here  from  the  shore,  and  he  says 
Tiria  is  to  be  kept,  her  father  has  promised  she  shall  marry  an  old  chief  who  is  a heathen,  and 
my  father  says  he  is  very  bad.” 

The  report  was  confirmed  by  others  from  the  island,  so  it  was  deemed  best  to  keep  Tiria 
on  board  when  the  others  went  ashore.  When  her  father  saw  that  she  was  not  in  the  boat,  he 
immediately  took  his  canoe  and  went  out  to  the  ship  to  see  her.  He  was  neatly  clothed,  and 
seemed  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  change  in  his  daughter,  and  well  he  might  look  with  admiration 
at  her  sweet  womanly  face,  her  heavy  glossy  braided  hair,  her  neat  figure  which  looked  espe- 
cially well  in  a holoku  of  red  and  white  print. 

The  man  was  much  troubled  that  his  daughter  was  not  allowed  to  go  ashore,  and  begged 
that  she  might  go,  saying  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prevent  her  returning;  that  he  was 
perfectly  willing  she  should  return  to  Kusaie,  but  that  her  mother,  having  a sick  child  to  care 
for,  could  not  go  out  to  the  ship  and  wanted  very  much  to  see  Tiria.  He  was  so  friendly  and 
apparently  sincere  that  the  teachers  were  convinced  it  would  not  be  right  to  keep  the  girl  from 
going  ashore  to  see  her  friends. 

Accordingly,  Friday  morning  Margaret  Graham  set  off  in  the  boat  with  the  two  Nanouti 
girls  and  a few  others.  It  was  a long  sail  to  the  village  — five  miles  beyond  where  Tebona, 
Likinebbi’s  father,  lived,  — and  as  the  boat  drew  up  on  the  beach  Tiria’s  father,  a sort  of  head 
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man,  met  them  and  took  them  to  a large  house  near  by,  beside  which  stood  a line  of  fringed 

men,  who  gave  them  but  a scant  greeting.  ^ 

The  house  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  at  one  end,  on  a little  raised  place,  sat  Tiiias 
mother,  holding  in  her  arms  the  sick  child.  So  this  part  of  the  story  was  true;  but  as  Mar- 
garet looked  about  her,  she  instinctively  felt  that  all  was  not  right  — else  why  were  there  no 
other  women  there,  but  only  men,  about  thirty  great,  strapping,  savage  looking  fellows,  with 
bushy  hair  cut  squarely  over  the  eyebrows,  and  wearing  the  short  black  fringes  — the  badge 
of  heathenism?  And  why  was  it  that  Tiria  received  no  special  greeting  from  her  father  and 
mother,  which  is  always  customary  unless  one  has  come  to  stay  ? 

The  little  company  sat  a while  in  the  house,  and  the  natives  brought  in  some  young  cocoa- 
nuts  for  them  to  drink  — an  act  of  friendliness,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  friendliness  in  the 
faces  of  the  dusky  men  who  crowded  the  house.  After  the  cocoanuts  some  of  the  kamaimai 
drink  was  prepared  and  passed  around,  and  then  Tiria’s  father  proposed  taking  the  girls  on  to 
the  next  village,  that  they  might  “taste  the  water”  there  also. 

“No,”  said  Margaret,  “ I am  sorry,  but  I am  afraid  there  is  not  time,  for  the  boat  must 
leave  very  soon,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  tide.” 

At  this  the  whole  company  began  to  scold,  and  the  old  men  became  very  angry,  so  Mar- 
garet thought  it  best  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  As  she  made  a move  to  go  to  the  boat, 
Tiria’s  father  suddenly  threw  off  his  friendly  guise  and  exclaimed  fiercely  : — 
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“ Very  well,  I am  going  to  keep  Tiria  here.  Go,  if  you  want  to,  she  shall  stay  here  ! ” 

At  this,  a cruel-faced  old  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  said  : — 

“Now  you  have  heard  what  he  says  — he  means  to  keep  her!”  And  turning  to  the 
father,  he  made  him  hold  up  his  hand  and  swear  solemnly  to  do  as  he  had  said.  This  he  did, 
adding  fiercely,  “ If  she  tries  to  go,  I will  pierce  her  with  this  knife  ” — at  the  same  time  he 
drew  from  his  fringe  a machete  and  threatened  her  with  it. 

Upon  this,  the  mutterings  of  the  ill-concealed  hatred  in  the  house  broke  into  a storm  of 
rage;  and  the  father  roared  out  violently  against  the  teachers  and  against  his  child,  while  all 
the  other  natives  kept  him  up  with  applause  and  encouraging  murmurs  of  assent  and  approval, 
till  it  seemed  to  Margaret  Graham  as  if  she  were  alone  in  a crowd  of  demons,  and  she  heartily 
wished  herself  safely  back  on  board  ship,  though  she  was  a more  than  ordinarily  courageous 
girl. 

She  plucked  up  all  her  courage,  and  telling  Tiria  to  keep  with  her,  she  crossed  the  room 
and  sat  down  close  beside  the  father. 

“ Are  you  angry  with  me  ? ” she  asked,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“ No,”  he  answered,  turning  to  look  at  her. 

“Then  why  do  you  roar  so?”  she  said.  “I  want  to  speak  to  you,  not  to  all  these 
people.  Look  at  your  girl  — do  you  think  she  looks  like  the  girls  here  who  have  not  been 
taught  ? ” 
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He  looked  at  Tiria  as  she  sat  quietly  on  the  mat,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  waiting  for 
what  was  to  come,  and  he  showed  signs  of  relenting  as  he  answered:  — 

“ No,  she  is  different.” 

But  just  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  father’s  heart  had  been  reached,  the  alert,  cruel- 
faced old  man  across  the  house  cried  out,  “What  is  that  woman  saying  to  you  ? Is  she  trying 
to  take  your  heart?  Remember  you  have  held  up  your  hand  and  sworn  !” 

An  angry  murmur  broke  from  the  crowd.  The  devil  in  the  man  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  his  better  nature,  and,  the  evil  gaining  the  day,  he  shook  himself  free  from  Margaret’s 
detaining  hand  and  roared  out:  — 

“ Take  your  hands  off  me  ! I shall  keep  Tiria  ! ” 

At  this,  out  of  the  crowd  of  howling  savages  stepped  a man  with  white  hair  and  an  iron 
face,  though  apparently  young,  and  going  up  to  Tiria,  who  had  risen,  he  knocked  her  down 
and  was  dragging  her  along  by  her  hair,  when,  her  indignation  getting  the  better  of  her  fears, 
Margaret’s  voice  rang  out  clear  and  imperative  above  the  din:  — 

“Stop,”  and  with  white  face  and  blazing  eyes  she  went  up  to  him.  He  dropped  his  hold 
and  shrank  a little  as  she  approached,  and  for  a moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  overawed  the 
savages  and  might  save  the  girl.  But  as  she  turned  to  lift  the  poor  child  from  the  floor 
the  father  gave  a stamp  of  rage  and  said  he  didn’t  care  who  knew  it,  he  had  lied  to  them,  he 
had  intended  all  the  time  to  keep  the  girl,  and  keep  her  he  would. 
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Margaret  began  to  feel  that  the  situation  was  serious.  The  captain  had  told  her  to  send 
for  him  if  they  showed  her  trouble,  so  she  went  to  Itianan  as  quietly  as  possible,  lest  the  crowd 
of  heathen  suspect  something,  and  told  him  to  get  a canoe  and  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
ship  — a good  four  miles  — and  get  the  captain.  She  was  unnoticed  in  the  general  uproar,  and 
Itianan  started,  but  just  outside  the  house  he  turned  back  stupidly  to  inquire:  — 

“And  you  want  the  captain  to  come  back  with  me?” 

In  an  instant  the  storm  broke  out  again  with  renewed  fury,  and  the  name  was  taken  up 
and  repeated  on  all  sides,  “The  captain!  The  captain  is  coming!”  And  the  father,  suddenly 
rising,  threw  aside  his  last  pretense  of  friendliness,  and  pulling  off  his  clothing,  stood  confessed 
the  heathen  that  he  was. 

Throwing  Tiria  to  the  ground,  he  dragged  her  violently  along  by  her  beautiful  hair,  four 
or  five  men  pulling  her  at  the  same  time.  Very  quickly  the  house  was  empty  of  the  angry, 
shouting  crowd,  and  they  made  off  with  Tiria  into  the  bush  — how,  Margaret  did  not  know; 
she  was  only  conscious  that  the  men  closed  in  about  the  poor  girl,  then  everything  seemed  to 
grow  dark,  and  she  sank  down  on  a fallen  tree  to  recover  herself. 

* * # # # 

From  the  hiding  place  in  the  bush  they  took  her  to  a heathen  village,  and  once  there,  the 
whole  horde  of  savages  beset  the  girl,  led  on  by  her  own  father. 

They  offered  her  tobacco,  which  cannot  usually  be  resisted  by  a heathen  woman,  and  tried 


to  force  a lighted  pipe  between  her  teeth.  They  brought  the  native  fringe,  and  some  of  the 
old  women  tried  to  tear  off  her  clothing  and  induce  her  to  wear  the  fringe,  but  she  stubbornly 
resisted  them. 

“ I will  not  do  as  you  want  me  to!  You  can  kill  me,  and  you  almost  have  already,”  she 
added  bitterly,  “but  you  cannot  make  me  do  wrong.” 

She  was  bruised  and  sore  from  head  to  foot  from  their  brutal  treatment,  while  her  head 
throbbed  violently  from  the  blow  which  had  knocked  her  down,  and  from  being  dragged  over 
the  rough  rocks  by  her  hair;  but  she  had  been  too  thoroughly  taught  by  the  white  folk  to 
lightly  go  back  to  heathenism. 

I hey  brought  her  food  and  drink,  but  she  would  not  touch  them  lest  they  were  poisoned 
or  contained  some  stupefying  drug,  and  she  needed  all  her  senses  in  the  midst  of  such  savage 
enemies,  of  whom  her  own  father  was  the  leader  and  her  mother  mocked  her  grief. 

“You  are  alone,  and  your  friends  have  left  you,  Tiria,”  at  last  said  an  old  woman  who  had 
persistently  tried  to  make  her  discard  her  dress  for  the  heathen  fringe,  “You  will  have  to  give 
in,  there  is  no  help  for  you,  and  what  is  the  use  of  making  them  use  more  force?” 

A curious  light  flashed  into  the  face  of  the  girl,  but  she  only  said,  with  quiet  determination 
in  her  fresh  young  voice:  — 

It  s no  use  talking,  Nawone,  I will  not  wear  the  fringe  or  do  what  you  want  me  to  / 
will  not.'" 
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By  this  time  the  day  was  fading  in  the  west,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  hung  heavily 
over  the  little  island,  for  so  near  the  equator  there  was  no  twilight. 

Tiria  had  hoped  that  she  might  be  able  to  escape  from  her  captors  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  but  so  closely  was  she  guarded  that  it  was  impossible. 

The  natives  sleep  under  a bana  or  mosquito  net  of  native  cloth,  which  is  hung  over  a mat 
spread  for  a bed  on  the  floor,  and  which  often  accommodates  five  or  six  persons.  Under  such 
a bana  Tiria  was  placed  that  first  night,  while  the  house  was  full  of  those  whose  only  thought 
was  to  guard  against  her  escape,  so  the  night  wore  away  and  another  day  of  captivity  dawned 
for  her. 

Again  were  the  persecutions  renewed,  though  not  so  bitterly  as  on  the  previous  day,  for 
which  Tiria,  feverish  and  suffering  from  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  received,  and  weak  from 
lack  of  food,  was  thankful.  She  had  eaten  nothing  since  leaving  the  ship  on  the  morning  of 
the  previous  day,  and  though  both  food  and  drink  were  brought  her  she  dared  not  take  them. 
She  asked  for  a young  cocoanut,  thinking  she  would  be  safe  in  taking  that,  and  the  cool  water 
would  be  most  grateful  to  her  fevered  lips,  but  it  was  churlishly  refused. 

“There  is  food  and  drink  before  you.  If  you  want  anything,  take  them.” 

So  the  day  wore  wearily  on  to  its  close,  and  the  second  night  she  was  again  placed  under 
the  bana  in  the  same  house,  while  a crowd  of  watchful  natives  surrounded  her.  She  dropped 
into  a troubled  sleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  when  she  awoke  she  could  not  tell  the  hour, 
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for  it  was  a very  dark  night.  By  the  fitful  flame  of  a torch  she  saw  her  father  had  not  relaxed 
his  vigilance  enough  to  sleep,  but  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a new  torch.  With  senses 
keenly  on  the  alert,  she  drew  herself  so  slowly  and  carefully  from  beneath  the  batia  that  he 
did  not  hear  her,  and  slipping  softly  out  from  the  open  side  of  the  house,  she  arose  to  her  feet 

it  was  too  dark  for  any  one  to  see  her  — and  ran  the  five  miles  back  to  the  other  village, 

where  Likinebbi’s  father  and  the  other  friendly  natives  lived.  She  was  so  faint  and  weak  from 
hunger  that  she  fell  several  times  by  the  way,  but  she  arose  to  her  feet  and  stumbled  on  in  the 
darkness.  Once  she  thought  she  was  pursued,  and  a low,  bitter  cry  of  despair  came  from  her 
lips,  but  it  was  only  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  palm  trees. 

At  last  she  reached  the  house  of  a friend,  and  called  softly.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
when  they  found  it  was  Tiria.  But  she  was  not  safe  yet,.  As  soon  as  her  flight  was  dis- 
covered, her  father  would  know  where  she  had  gone,  and  she  would  inevitably  be  taken  back 
again  did  she  remain  on  the  island. 

A canoe  was  quickly  found,  and  “ borrowed  ” without  ceremony.  It  proved  to  be  small 
and  leaky,  but  what  did  that  matter,  though  the  waves  were  running  high!  It  was  a means  of 
salvation,  and  her  friends  pulled  with  a will  toward  the  solitary  lantern  at  the  mast  head  which 
showed  them  where  the  ship  lay.  It  was  a long  distance,  that  four  miles  against  the  tide,  but 
the  dread  of  pursuit  urged  them  on.  Once  they  thought  they  heard  a canoe,  and  Tiria  was  put 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  leaky  little  craft,  while  one  of  her  rescuers  sat  on  her.  But  it  was 
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a false  alarm,  and  at  last  they  reached  the  ship.  There  was  no  danger  now,  and  a glad  shout 
went  up  from  the  canoe,  which  aroused  the  people  on  board.  And  soon  Tiria  was  safely  with 
her  friends  and  quite  ready  to  resign  herself  to  their  hands. 

As  soon  as  the  happy  excitement  of  her  coming  had  subsided,  they  removed  her  torn  and 
wet  clothing  and  gave  her  the  care  and  the  nourishment  which  she  so  sorely  needed,  and  then 
made  her  go  to  rest,  while  one  of  her  companions  begged  to  watch  beside  her  while  she  slept. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  ship  left  the  lagoon,  and  not  until  the  island  was  far 
behind  them  did  Tiria’s  quiet  give  way.  Then  she  sank  on  the  deck  with  her  head  in  Margaret 
Graham’s  lap,  and  found  relief  from  the  tension  of  suspense  and  dread  in  a flood  of  tears. 

In  a few  days,  however,  she  was  quite  herself  again,  and  such  a happy,  grateful  girl. 
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